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professional magistrates and judges *V True as this may be if
the comparison is based on absolute figures, it may become more
doubtful when the great numerical inferiority of the professional
element within the English judiciary is taken into account.
That 20,000 lay magistrates should have in their midst more
" white sheep " than a hundred stipendiaries is not surprising.
In any case, however, the state of affairs as described by Mr.
Mullins would only mean an additional reason for thorough
reforms in the training of the legal profession. Such reforms
should be much easier to carry through than an improved train-
ing scheme for lay magistrates. Praiseworthy and indispensable
as the recent educational courses of The Magistrates' Association
no doubt are, it seems hardly possible to raise the general standard
of knowledge above a certain level which, for the great majority
of magistrates, is bound to remain comparatively low. The
various branches of scientific knowledge which have to be
mastered require a much more prolonged and systematic study
than can in fairness be expected from the average layman.
The idea that the latter can be adequately trained to make,
even unaided, the best possible use of scientific research shows a
regrettable failure to grasp the meaning of such research in the
fields of Criminology and Penology. To repeat it once more,
here as in other branches of knowledge, it requires many years
of full-time theoretical and practical study to master the subject.2
It should at long last be recognized that the treatment of crime
does not differ in this respect from that of disease. Granted
that there are at present some lay magistrates who conform to
such requirements and are in no way inferior to the type of
professional magistrate envisaged, they serve only to confirm the
rule, and even they are likely to die out.
Miss Margery Fry 3 fears that the substitution of a large body
of stipendiary magistrates may involve the loss of independence
and " destroy a way of justice which has the advantage of
keeping the courts free from direct governmental control".
While it may be true that a Government will find it easier to
exercise a certain amount of supervision over a small number of
professional than over a large body of lay magistrates, it cannot
possibly be taken for granted that the latter are, as a rule, more
independent of outside influences than the former. On the
1  Crime and Psychology, p. 1206.
2 See also R. S. T. Chorley, loco cit, p. 12 : " ' A little learning is a dangerous
thing', and perhaps nowhere more so than in the realm of law.5'
3  The Future Treatment of the Adult Offender, p. 15.